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also attended, bringing her husband with her to sign
whatever was put before him. On March aist, 1420,
accordingly, Charles the Mad recognized the victor of
Agincourt as regent of France during his lifetime, heir
to the crown after his death, and gave him his daughter
Catherine in marriage. "For his enormous crimes
Charles, who calls himself Dauphin . . ." was summarily
disinherited, his mother quieting legitimist scruples by
casting doubts on his paternity. It happened not to
be true; unluckily for the Dauphin it was only too
credible.
Two years and a half later Harry of Monmouth died
protesting (perhaps those naked corpses were still before
his eyes) "My war was approved by holy priests; in
waging it I have not put my soul in peril." Two months
later his father-in-law followed him, and a baby of ten
months, son of one and grandson of the other, was
Henry VI of England and (under the Treaty of Troyes)
Henry II of France, with John Duke of Bedford exercising
the regency of both countries under his brother the
conqueror's will
Bedford was, after Henry V, the ablest man, both as
soldier and statesman, born of the House of Lancaster,
and under him the conquest of France went remorselessly
forward. There were occasional set-backs, complications
with his brother Humphrey of Gloucester at home, with
the Duke of Burgundy (whose sister he married to cement
the alliance) on his eastern flank and the Duke of Brittany
on his western; once a row between his brother and his
brother-in-law resulting from a flighty matrimonial adven-
ture of Humphrey's in Flanders slowed down operations
for three years. But the Regent was able to take Parlia-
ment, his relatives, his allies and the enemy all in his
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